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Scientific #otices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments ih Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 
> 
(Continued from our last.) 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
§1r,—If you think the following: ob 
eupposed newly-discovered properties 4 
ments of figures, with the investigation the causes of 
such properties, are worthy of a place in your amusing 
and useful publication, they are very much at your service. 
The first property lately brought into notice, namely, 
that when any set of figures is reversed, and the smaller 
number subtracted from the greater, the remainder is a 
multiple of 9, and is, consequently, divisible by 9, with- 
out remainder, has been well known for several years. I 
myself, with several of my friends, have known it for at 
least a dozen years. This, however, does not at all affect 
the.eredibility of Mr. Joseph Hall's assertion, as he may 
very possibly, as well as any other arithmetician, have lately 
discovered such a property himself, quite unaware of its 
having been previously known. 
Yours, &c 
Mr. Hall's demonstration is complete, and perfectly sa- 
tisfactory, as far as it goes; but he has not extended it to 
one particular of the subject, namely, the circumstance of 
the figures in the quotient (resulting from the division by 
9) reading the same both backwards and forwards. The 
causes of this reversibility (if I may so express myself) 
happening with some sets of figures but not with others, 
will be discovered by the following mode of investigation : 
—Let r w x y z represent the five digits composing any 
number of five places of figures ; the whole number will 
then be properly expressed by 

10,0007 -+-1000w-4-1001-+-10y -++-z which reversed becomes 
10,0002-4+-1000y +-1007-4-10w-}-r. By subtracting the 
corresponding letters with their co-efficients, we find 10,000 
times r, subtracting once r, leaves 9,999 times r, 1000 
times w, subtracting 10 times w, leaves’ 990 times 1. 
Continuing thus, till the whole subtraction is made, the 

yemainder will appear to be properly expressed by 

9,999r-4-990w—990y—9,9992 

(z being now completely taken out of the set.) Now as 
each of these four component parts of the remainder is 
evidently a multiple of 9, the whole number must be divi- 
sible by 9, without remainder. On dividing by 9 we get 
M11r--110w—110y—1111z. Now, 1111r—11112 is r—z 


rs 
multiplied by 1111, ( 1111 \ 
1111711112, 
Let r—x (the difference betwixt the first figure and the 
last) be denoted by m. Then 1111r—1111z will be 1111 
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whatever may be the value of m. The units, tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands will stand thus, m | m | m | m. 
Then, as the remaining part of the number 1107%—110y 

is w—y (the difference betwixt the second figure and the 
fourth) multiplied by 110; let w—y be denoted by the 
letter n, then 110~—110y becomes 110n, and will consist 
of two figures, both the same, and a cipher, these placed 
under the four others, will stand thus, m | m | m | m 
n| n| 0 


The whole added will be m | m-+-n| m-t-n|m. Now, 
if the sum of m-+-n do not exceed 9, it is evident that the 
two middle figures must be the same, and the first and 
last figures will also be alike; and, therefore, in this case 
the quotient must read the same backwards and forwards. 
TwWHRYz 

For example, let the five original figures be 9 8 7 é 5, 
then m, which is r—z, will be 4, and the first row will be 
4444; then »(w—y) must be 2, which being properly 
placed under the four upper figures, we shall have 4444 
220 


4664 
which will be found to be correct upon trial, thus, 98765 
56789 





9)41976 
4664 


Now if the sum of m--n had exceeded 9, the addition of 
them would evidently have formed a new figure in the last 
rwrye 
line ; for instance, let the five figures be 9 8 7 6 1, then 
m (rz) will be 8, and m (w—y) being 2 as before, the 
figures would stand thus, _ which will be found correct 


9108 
98761 
16789 


9 | 81973 
9108 In this case, the figures do not read the same 
backwards and forwards. Another cause would prevent 
this reversibility, viz. if n (w—y) should be a negative 
quantity, that is, should be —, and should also be a 
higher number than m (r—2z) for example, let the five 
rwryz 
figures be 4 26 8 2 then m (r—z) becomes 2, and 
n (w—y) becomes —6; and the figures will ultimately 
stand thus: mmmm 
2222 

nna 
—6 60 


1562 

and when the subtraction is made, the four remaining 
figures will not read the same backwards and forwards. 
With respect to the case noticed by another of your cor- 
respondents, Mr. George Senior, viz., that with two rows 
of figures, with only two figures in each row, the addition 
of these produces a number divisible by 11, without re- 
mainder, that isto say, a multiple of 11, it scarcely requires 
a word to account for it, as the reason of it is about as evi- 
dent as that 10 and 1 make 11; for, let the two figures be 
a and b, then, when reversed, they will be 5 and a: in the 
top row the a is J0 times a, and in the bottom row the a is 








times m, and will consist of four of the same figures, 





the same manner, by adding the first figure in the bottom 
row, which is 10 times 0, to the unit figure } in the top 
row, we have 11 times ); the sum being a-++-b multiplied 
by 11; say 97 


79 
176 which is 16X11. 
If the operation be performed upon any number consist- 


ing of three figures, afterwards reversed, the quotient will 
consist of two figures which will be both the same. For 


example : 957 785 793 
759 587 397 

9)198 9)198 9)396 

22 22 44 


The reason may be thus assigned:—Let f stand for the 
first figure, s for the second, and ¢ for the third; then 
from .......+.. eaceheesa al00f 108s ¢t 

subtract 100¢ 10s f 


99f — 99t 
this, divided by 9, gives 11/—11¢; that is, the difference 
betwixt the first and third, multiplied by 11. 

From this principle a little arithmetical trick might be 
invented,—for instance, desire any person to set down any 
two figures at his option, the highest figure to be the first; 
then ask him what is the difference betwixt them; then 
desire him to insert betwixt these two figures any other 
figure, at his option. There are now three figures, not 
one of which you know ; desire him to reverse, and divide 
by 9, and then you tell him the quotient, which is sare to 
be 11 times the difference betwixt the first and last ;—~for 
instance, he sets down 5, 7, 3, and then tells you the dif- 
ference in question is 2; of course, the quotient must be 
22. If he had made choice of 896, the result would have 
been the same—the difference ae Furthermore, 








it appears, that if the middle be exchanged for any 
other, it will make no alterationm the quotient; for if the 
three figures be 791, these, when reversed, and the sub- 
traction and division have been performed, leave the quo- 
tient 66. Now if for the figure 9 we substitute 2, or any 
other figure, the quotient will still be 66. 











791 721 
197 127 
9)594 9)594 
66 66 


because, as was shown above, the quotient will necessarily 
be always 11 times the difference betwixt the first figure 
and the third, whatever may be the figure in the middle. 


The Traveller. 


NO. XVI. ; 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
My DEAR FriEenD,—I thark you for your solicitude 
=~yes, I think they will make me seaworthy azain after 
awhile; but I have had a woful, wearisome time of it, be- 





—2 











merely once a; by adding which, we get J1 tines a. In 


lieve me. You ask me if I read, and what I read? Why, 
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se 
as to my own little collection, I have roused them about 
till they are as tired of me as a dancing bear of its ward. 
There’s poor Cowper I have been at his ** Task” so eften, 


that he really gets quite thin. One’s best friends get bores | nometer.” 
at times: at this moment I should not have common pa-} Of the Turks,—** If you lose your head with them in a 


tience with any body who told me that Paradise Lost was moral sense,” says he, ** you are sure to lose it in a phy- 
a beautiful poem. sical sense too.” 

There is, and I am proud to tell you of the circumstance, | ‘* The Turks are refined and rude, dirty and clean, 
there is what is called a circulating library in the village, | keeping, in the same room, roses and a dead cat.” ; 
but I fear me it does not circulate far. One fine morning, | ‘** We frequently neglect our duty for want of knowing 
full of self-consequence, desperately bent upon patronage, | it; all unrefined persons are dangerous.” ‘ 

I sallied forth to pay Mrs. Thingamy a visit. A visit} ‘* A coward is a bad calculator 5 the uncertainty of a 
from * the studious gentleman” was a thing that called | wound ought to be compared with the certainty of disgrace. 
forth all Mrs. Thingam’ys courtesy, and, accordingly, | Cowards are always killed in the end.” j : 
she handed me her catalogue with one of her most bene-| ** He is an usurper of life who rests satisfied with doing 
volent smiles, condescending, at the same time, to guide | no harm; tlose who are dead do as much, and require 
my taste in selecting from her mé/ange something nice and | nothing for it.” ; 
entertaining. ** Fatal Errors ;”** Dangerous Connexions;”| ‘**[ love the idleness of sensible men; but idle block- 
*« First Love ;” ** Fatal Love 5”? any of these I should | heads are like footmen in an antichamber; they fib, they 
find ** a very pretty” book. ~J ventured to lookin the old | slander, they are inquisitive and insolent.” 
lady’s face.—Oh! perhaps I liked history or travels. ** Superstition is to religion what those less precious 
There wus the Adventures of one Davis **in Southern rings we wear on our fingers are to those of greater value 5 
Africa,” ** Narrative of an Expedition to Kamschatka,” | it is a thin gold ring, which preserves an invaluable dia- 
and divers other marvellous memoirs. Wouid none of | mond.” 

them do? No. The old lady looked somewhat piqued;| Jt really does one’s heart good to hear so nob!e-minded 
however, I kept rooting on, as indefatigably as a hen upon | a sentiment as this last expressed with so much grace and 


up at sea, in the captain's cabin,—** Remember the chro- 


would it not be of some use to our country ? I think it the road crosses the Liffey 
would serve the same good purpose as the paper we post | mountain brook, about a y: 


at which place it isa mere 
‘danda half across. The 
Liffey rises on the east side of the mountain, called 
“ The War Hill:” and in a direct line from its source 
to where it disembogues itself, in Dublin Bay, it is 
not more than ten or twelve miles—yet it runs a 
course of from sixty to one hundred miles through- 
out its whole length ; it is singularly sinuous, and 
most of the views onits banks are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. At Paul-a-Phuca it has a splendid fall amid 
grand and imposing scenery. About two miles from 
Lifley Head we come to Longh Bray; the scenery 
around is singularly wiid and grand. Kippure 
Mountain, which is about 2,7U0 feet high, raises its 
magnificent crest amid wildness and barrenness ; its 
south and eastern sides are precipitously broken, and 
at the foot of them fiow the upper and lower lakes 
of Lough Bray, parted by a wild, barren mountain 
ridge. The Military Road runs within a shert dis- 
tance of the upper lake, at which point the road 
makes a sudden angle, and a mountain view, of great 
extent and magnificence, astonishes the traveller— 
that is, when it pleases the mists to keep away, which, 
by the bye, is not always to be calculated upon.— 
The upper lake of Lough Bray is seldom visited, 
nor, indeed, is it worth the labour of scrambling over 
the wild, boggy mountain to it, except to those who 
wish to see one of Nature’s wildest and most secluded 
lakes. The entrance to the lower lake is ten miles 
from Dublin: the road runs within a few hundred 













a dunghill; and at last, I do own, my labour was re-| beauty. It is amusing to place such an opinion, expressed, 
warded. I asked for No. 123 in a somewhat despairing | as it was, two centuries ago, by the side of those of certain 





tone, for I was within three of the fatal ‘* Finis.” The | Catholic haters of our day. I have seen a vast many of 
old lady’s curiosity was a little on tiptoe; she wondered | the curious webs which their busy and laborious brains 
what I had chosen, and set about the search. She coughed | have woven (I have not got the man of Stratford’s exact 
sorely, and once, I verily thought, swore at the dust and | words) in the shape of pamphlets, and I have looked with 
me too; but patience and the help of maid Betty did the | awe upon the mighty pyramid, raising its proud head, as 
work : out it came from behind a multitude of heroes and| though to combat with the skies—behold—a flash of 
heroines of romance, ** Letters and Reflections of the | lighting, and where is it ? 
Prince de Ligne.” Well, to be sure, she did not know! J gave the prince a station in my library, such as be- 
that she had such a book ; what might it be about ?—/ came him, in the van. I put him by the side of Eugene, 
«* That perhaps I may tell you by-and-by, Ma’am: in the | of Savoy—fit companions when living. Their remains 
meantime, what may be the price of it?” We agreed, | shall lie together, said I ; and if ever I have a son, I will 
and I took my bargain home; prizing i* the more that its | teach him—yes, as a part of his inheritance, I will teach 
leaves were uncut, and I was the first to bring it from | him to admire them. 1. 

neglect and obscurity. Yet J might be cherishing a buz- 
zard, for aught I knew of its merits; but it pleased my 
fastidious humour to ask for a book that nobody else asked 
for, independent of the charm there was in its aristocratic 
title. What a treasure for a man dying of ennui! a book 
with the leaves to cut open, and written by a Prince. 
Well, I brought his Highness, ** in my mind’s eye,” pal- 
pably ** to the fore,” and finding him not an ** overgrown 
man entirely,” and that he threw no * reflections” upon a 
decent body like myself in my parlour of some ten feet | gelaw, or, indeed, from Glendalough, by the Military 
square, I gave him the arm-chair opposite me, and a vastly Road, to within about seven miles of the city of 
social, entertaining person I found him; so much so, that | Dublin. The whole extent, strange as it may sound 


I kept him talking from two o'clock in the afternoon till | in this over-populated country, is absolutely without 
: th | inhabitants ; although it is evident, at a single glance, 


the same hour in the morning. ( ee atch coe 
Kor my part, I cannot read a book with any interest | ret magne this yn. ag agua 
without this imaginary contact with the avthor, I must a Rey Bom s Wks - ee me +e : 
have him before me, that I may argue with him, ens bush the height of my knee in this ‘extondive waste; 
him, swear at him, and even cudgel him, when I see and, remember, this within from seven to twenty- 
occasion. I make them all my companions for the time | ¢our miles from Dublin! a city containing 227,000 
being, and I shall tell you now and then what I think of | inhabitants. The only trace of vicinage to a popu- 
them and their society. Now, for instance, of this Prince | Jated country is the Military Road ; until that was 
de Ligne. Well, in a few words, his ** Reflections” are constructed these mountains remained a primeval 
those of a highly cultivated mind, and of a brilliant and | waste unscathed by the hand of man: to poe 
vigorous intellect. His thoughts, and the language in | who have lived ~~ rv improved yo ain ; sight 
which he clothes them, are peculiarly his own. I pre- of these V ats h ine se ee calls | nd 2 cant, 
srved a few; and you shall judge if they be not “right | feelings—of which awe — & certain indescribable 
ek ee . sg : :_ | fear are by no means the weakest ; or, as the gifted 
princely.” You will understand that his profession is| 5/044 apostrophizes the stranger visiting “ The 
that of arms, and his home generally ** the tented field. | northera realms ef avelent Caledon,” in his fine 
Of the fable of the lark and her little ones, ** Its moral,” | poem “ The Lord of the Isles.” 
says he, ‘*inculcates that the safest reliance is on our. | 
selves, and that the utmost advantage to be derived from | 
allies is the certainty that they are just so many enemies 
less, and nothing more.” What do you think ? 
If the foregoing were written in letters of gold, and | 








(ORIGINAL.) 





IRISH SCENERY.—No. 14. 
—_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1ir,—There are few districts, I believe, if any, 
equalling, in wildness and dreariness, that from Lug- 














“Yes! ’twas sublime—but sad, The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye; 
And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stern solemnity.” 


Salla Gap is about thirteen miles from Dublin ; 





yards of the lake, to which you are led by a narrow 
pathway. Immediately facing the entrance to the 
Lake is seen the Eagle Rock, standing like a giant, 
guardian of the place. But I will borrow from the 
remains of the late amiable and lamented Rev. Chas. 
Wolfe, author of the “ Ode on the Death of Sir John 
Moore,” &c., an eloquent description of this scene, 
which he called “ A Farewell to Lough Bray :?— 
«© Then fare thee well! I leave thy rocks and glens 

And all thy wild and random majesty, 

To plunge amid the world’s deformities, 

And see how hideously mankind deface 

What God hath given them good; while viewing thee 

I think how grand and beautiful is God, 

When man has not intruded on his works, 

But left his bright creation unimpaired. 

’T was therefore I approached thee with an awe 

Delightful—therefore eyed thee with joy grotesque 

With joy I could not speak. 

* * * 





* * 
* * * * * 
’Twas therefore did my heart expand, to mark 
Thy pensive uniformity of gloom, 
The deep and hely darkness of thy wave, 
And that stern rocky form, whose aspect stood 
Athwart us, and confronted us at once, 
Seeming to vindicate the worship due, 
And yet reclined in proud recumbency, 
As if secure the homage would be paid; 
It looked the genius of the place, and seemed, 
To superstition’s eye, to exercise 
Some sacred unknown funetion. Blessed scenes, 
Fraught with primeval grandeur! or, if aught 
Is changed in thee,—it is no mortal touch 
That sharpened thy rough brow, or fringed thy skirts 
With coarse luxuriance; ’twas the lightning’s force 
Dash’d its strong flash across thee and did point 
The crag; or, with his stormy thunderbolt 
The Almighty architect himself disjoin’d 
Yon rock; then flung it down where now it hangs, 
Aud said—“ Do thou lie there.” 


However, since Mr. Wolfe penned the foregoing 
lines, “ man has intruded” on this place ;—the Sur- 
geon-General (Crampton) has cleared away a portion 
of the mountain on the east side of the lake, and 
built upon it a rustic cottage ; and it may be sufficient 
praise to say that it is as little offensive to the eye of 
the lover of the grand, wild, and solemn in nature 
as any building “intruded” on this scene could well 
be. The characteristic of Lough Bray is secluded 
solemn grandeur ;—’tis a scene that man should not 
intrude on: for, here upon the barren rock, Nature 
hath enthroned herself, and cast, with lavish art, the 
elements of wildness and grandeur around her,making 
all beholders yield instructive homage, and awe- 








placed so as to be conspicuous in the Cabinet of St. James's, | and abouta mile ora mile and a half on this side of it ' 


struck, approach this—her chosen seat of loveliness. 
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The road continues on by the head of Glencree. | 
This magnificent glen is several miles in extent, 
and is embowered amid very high wild mountains. 
It runs, I believe, south-east and north-west. The 
road and Lough Bray are at the northern extremity 
of the glen, over which towers the lofty Kippure 
(Clogh-na-gun,) a mountain of considerable height 
and of most imposing avildness. ‘This mountain 
stretches its ample length on one side of the glen, 
and the Douce and War Hill on the other. Lord 
Powerscourt’s domain and part of the Waterfall 
Valley are seen at the extreme south of the glen, 
beyond which rise, in picturesque magnificence, 
the lofty and beautiful Sugar Loaf Mountains,—to | 
the left of which, in the extreme distance, is seen 

« The Deep—like a cradled child 
In breathing slamber.” 

At the bottom of the glen runs a brawling brook, | 
which issues from Lough Bray, and continues its 
way to the Waterfall river. On the banks of this) 
river a few farm-houses are to be seen, while on the| 
mountains are some of the most wretched and nine. | 
rable hovels in Ireland, which remain a disgrace} 
both to occupier and proprietor; for the land upon | 
which they are situated, if cleared and taken mode- 
rate care of, would yield more than suflicient to| 
banish these blotches on the view. Continuing our 
route, we approached the barracks of Glencree, 
built on the northern head of the glen. This is a} 
commodious and well-laid out building, capable of} 
containing five or six thousand men, but now left) 
in the care of a barrack-sergeant and a corporal’s 
guard. If severe weather comes, or should the pro- | 
visions of a traveller run scarce, it seldom happens. 
that matters cannot be adjusted at the barracks. | 
A fine road branches from the Military Road here,' 
and runs along the east side of Glencree to Ennis-| 
kerry, distant about five miles. 1 will here take the | 
liberty of digressing a little, in order to give a} 
sketch of this read. One morning I breakfasted 


with a friend at Enniskerry, after which we set out, 


on aramble to Lough Bray. The road runs to the} 
right from Enniskerry bridge. After a rather toil- 
some walk of half an hour, we came to the top of; 
Kill-garron Hill. From this hill there is a ine} 
view of the Scalp mountain and surrounding scenery. 
We continued ouwards by the domain wall of Lord | 
Powerscourt, and as our road lay yet over the hill) 
we had a grand view of the beautiful and cheequered 
grounds which stretched far to our left, and now and! 
then a glimpse of the Waterfall river as it wended 
its sinuous course through the woods beneath. The| 
proud baroniel castle frowning through the trees 
was finely relieved by the faint but mellow tints 
of the various kinds of shrubs which adorn the park | 
and lawn. As we advanced, the sloping hills of Pow- 
erscourt seemed bounded by interminable valleys, 
and over all, standing in great magnificence, is the 
lofty Sugar Loaf Mountain, whose peaked top 
pierces the clouds, and whose base rests on the val- 
ley beneath. Pursuing our journey, the scenery 
became bold and grand. A noble range of wild and 
barren mountains stretched their heads on high, 
while a deep and rugged glen,lay at their base, im- 
pervious to the smiling sunbeams, which in vain 
sought to clothe the valley with beauty and glad- 
ness. Not a sound, save that of a brawling brook, 
broke the solemn silence of this place, and the whole 
was such as to fill the mind with wonder and awe. 
I never felt myself so much in the presence of the 
Almighty as when I was thus ranging among his 
awful and stupendous works. 

When viewing a rich and cultivated district, 
studded with smiling villas, waving corn, and bleat- 
ing flocks; where the rich and teeming earth seems 
to pour forth its fruits in profuse abundance; where 
the gay and luxuriant meadow is surrounded by 
clustering woods of various hues ; the lowing herds, 
in happy groups around, and the gay feathered 
songsters indulging in an every-varying concert,—the 
heart is filled with joy, and the soul rests with 
pleasing languishment upon the peaceful, happy 
scene. But in the more awful and grand walks of 
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pigmy strength, has clambered to the top of some 
rude mountain, that has for ages withstood “the 
peltings of the pitiless storm,” where the impetuous 
flood dashes with ceaseless strife down its yawning 
sides, and he sees beyond him mountains still 
wilder and more grand, with wide gloomy glens 
beneath, whose deep impervious shade bids defiance 
to Sol’s greatest power, and all around is one wild 
waste; the hills, resting in solemn and majestic 
silence, whose overpowering stillness remains un- 
broken, save by the dashing flood,—then, while 
viewing his great works, is man struck with the 
power of Him “that maketh the earth his foot- 
stool,” 

—_— “* And feels an inward bliss 

Spring o’er his mind, beyond the power of kings 

To purchase. Pure serenity apace 

Induces thought; and contemplation still, 

By swift degrees, the love of nature works, 

And warms the bosom, till at last sublim’d 

To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity, and taste 

The joy of God.” 


Dublin, Feb. 9, 1829. 








MUSICAL PLAGIARIST. 


(From the Magle Globe, or the Bottle Imp.) 


** Since our last conversation on the subject, it has 
occurred to me (said Ferdinand) that a collection of the 
best authenticated instances of plagiarisms in literature, 
science, and the fine arts would be amusing and useful. 
It would be the means of exposing the thief, and at the 
same time, of restoring the stolen property to its rightful 
owner. If I should attempt the task, as I have some 
thoughts of doing, I think I should choose for my 
motto—* Render unto Ceasar the things that are Cesar’s’ 
—or, ‘Put the saddle on the right horse.’ My only fear 
is, that the work would be as bulky as the statutes at 
large, an abridgment of which would load a moderate 
sized waggon.” 

**Tt would, in truth, be a formidable affair (said Asmo- 
deus) for you know Solomon long ago said there was 
nothing new under the sun.” 

_ ** There can be no harm, however, (said Ferdinand,) 
in occasionally amusing one’s self with showing up a 
plagiarist or two, by way of warning to others of the tribe. 
I was this very morning, at breakfast, reflecting upon 
the ease with which some of our musical professors ob- 
tain fame and emolument, by the appropriation of the 
labours of uthers. What makes this traud worse is, that 
they teo often, by engrafting upon the original stock 
some miserable conceit of their own, treat the works of 
authors from whom they pilfer as gipsies are said to treat 
the children they kidnap,—disfigure them that they may 
pass for their own. Here, now, is a tune which has 
been sung, I was going to say, in all churches and 
chapels; and if I had said so I should not have been 
far out, as it has lately been adopted as a psalm tune. It 
has been heard in ali our theatres and private musical 
parties, and has found its way into all barrel organs in 
the kingdom ; and yet, I will venture to say that there 
is not one original passage in it, from beginning to end.” 

‘* What is the melody to which you allude? (said 
Asmodeus.) I ask the question because there are scores 
of your fashionable tunes exactly in the same predica- 
ment ?” 

** It is here before you, (said Ferdinand ;) and I should 
not wonder if a thousand pounds have been realised by 
this single ditty. Before you favoured me with your com- 
pany this evening I had been endeavouring to trace the 
plagiarism to its SOurce, but although there is not a single 
bar in the whole which was not familiar to me before 
Miss Tree made it so popular, I have not been able 
to detect the original melody. I therefore apply to 
my friend, to aid me in the investigation. You are the very 
best authority to which I could appeal on such an occa- 
sion, as you are thoroughly versed in such matters.— 
Le Sage, who has immortalized himself and you in his 
celebrated Diable Boiteux, in his first chapter describing 
your interview with my respected ancestor, Don Cleofas, 
has ascribed these words to you:—Je suis l’inventeur des 
carouseis, de la danse, de la musique, de la comédie, de. 
In asking your opinion, therefore, I conceive I am apply- 
ing to the fountain head for information.” 

Asmodeus, with a courteous acknowledgment of the 





Nature, when the little bold adventurous man, with 


compliment, glancing at the score of ‘Home, sweet 


home,’ replied, ** Your observations are very just; the 
melody is indeed ‘an old friend with a new face.’ This 
new face (iniserable enough, in all conscience) is therel 
the words ; as for the tune itself, there is not one herehih 
has any pretensions to originality.” [As he said this, he 
took down a Spanish guitar, which was at hand, and played 
the following passage, at the same time accompanying the 
music with his voice. 


Whi - ther, my love, ah! 


thou 
~ a 


whi - ther art gone? 


whi - ther, my love, 


ther art thou 


** Do you not recognise that melody in Storace’s Haunted 
Tower,”’ said Asmodeus, as he finished the strain. 

** Perfectly, (said Ferdinand ;) and it is the very air 
about which I have been racking my brains. Is not the 
passage you have just played precisely the same as one 
in * Home, sweet home ?’” 

** Exactly, as you will find, if you will listen once more. 
—|Here Asmodeus repeated the notes, substituting for 
the former words, the following from * Home, sweet 
home :’] 

* There's no place like home, there’s no place like home; 
There's no place like home, there’s no place like home.’ 


You perceive (continued Asmodeus) that the soi-disant 
composer has had the grace to say in the title-page, ‘ com- 
posed and partly foundedon a Sicilian air ;’ but the fact is, 
there is not, as you have very justly observed, one bar in 
the whole which has any claim to originality.” 

**Did you ever know a more barefaced plagiarism ?” 
said Ferdinand. 

** Some of Michael Kelly’s are of the same stamp, (said 
Asmodeus,) although that singer, by the bye, has not 
been very candid on this poimt, in his Reminiscenses 
lately published. Had he, Ike Rousseau, confessed 
all his peccadillos, his work would not only have been 
much more entertaining, but infinitely more edifying. 
Had he, honestly, avowed the sources from which he 
borrowed these numerous. melodies, for which he ob- 
tained a temporary popularity, you would have found 
him a daw strutting in borrowed plumage. While tra- 
velling on a musical tour to the Continent, he noted 
down, in his scrap-book, Italian and other airs, which 
were little known in England; and, on his return, he 


whi - gone ? 





passed many of these off for his own. The cheat was, 
indeed, known to the travelled amateur and professor, and 
Michael was in the best informed musical circles in Eng- 
land esteemed merely as a man of taste, who had the ta- 
lent of appropriating and profiting by the importation of 
musical exotics. Sheridan once gave him a broad hint 
on the subject, which you may probably recollect.” . 

** Not exactly (said Ferdinand ;) I may have heard of 
it, but I will thank you to repeat the anecdote.” 

** Willingly (said Asmodeus.) Kelly finding his plagi- 
arisms ssvked, and his emoluments consequently falling 
off, resolved to turn wine merchant, in order to ‘make 
both ends meet.’ Under these circumstances he consulted 
Sheridan respecting an appropriate sign to affix over his 
door, informing him that he proposed that it should be 
6 Michael Kelly, composer of music and importer of wine.” 
Sheridan, ‘with infinite promptitude,’ as Mathews has 
it, observed that the words, if inverted, would be much 
more appropriate, and that they should be thus trans- 
posed,—‘ Michael Kelly, composer of wine, and importer 
of music.” It is needless to add that Kelly, although 





conscious of the insinuation here meant to be implied, 
turned a deaf ear to the counsel of his waggish friend.” 
+ 
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Woetry. 





Erratum.—In the third line of G.’s verses on ** Time’s 
Swiftness,” we substituted the word important for mo- 
mentous, as it stood in the manuscript ; and as this is 
a kind of liberty we seldom use, it may be well to 
assign our reasons for the correction. We grant that 
important is not a very poetical word, but momentous, 
preceded by the word moments, as in the line, ‘* These 
moments are momentous things,” strikes the ear as 
something like a play upon words, or pun, which G. 
certainly never meant. It was, therefore, to avoid the 
cachophony that the other word was substituted. 





THE DYING ROSE TREE. 
—~>_ 

My own little rose, I have sought to protect thee, 

And screen thee from blight and decay ; 
But, alas, cherished nursling, I see thou must leave me, 

Thy leaves are fast falling away; 
And all my fond arts to revive thee are vain, 
Thou never, oh never, wilt blossom again! 


My own little rose, thou wert her’s, the departed! 
The loved, to a better land gone; 
Thou wert her’s for whom sorrowing, and, oh! broken- 
hearted, 
I seem in this cold world alone; 
Or like skiff on the breakers high swelling, rude driven, 
No haven save Hope, and no anchor but Heaven! 


My own little rose-tree, the tear silent flowing 
Laments for thy fast-fading bloom; 

And, ali! thou recall’st the sweet flow’r brightly glowing, 
Consigned in its prime to the tomb! 

My own little rose-tree, would I, too, were there; 

Why should death choose, alas, but the youthful and fair! 


Tagepeel. G. 


MERCY’S TROPHY. 
——— 
Tell me not that her cheek is pale, 
That the light of her tearful eye doth fail, 
That the glossy curls of her raven hair 
Are tinged by the reckless hand of care. 





Tell me not that visions wild 

Disturb the rest of my once loved child; 
That the blood in her veins doth faintly play, 
That it ebbs from its fountain day by day. 


Away, away, I would not heed, 

Though an angel of light your cause should plead ; 
The bride of one of plebeian race 

Shall never these stainless halls disgrace. 

Sir Knight, thou hast sinned in the sight of heaven, 
And yet thou hopest to be forgiven; 

Yet know thy hope is vain, unless 

Thou with forgiveness thy daughter bless. 

Now, by those ancestors who died 

To preserve their honoured country’s pride, 

By each of those in thy noble line, 

Whom glory crowned in Palestine; 

And more,—by him for whom they bled, 

To protect whose tomb their blood was shed, 
Forgive, ere life, indeed, be gone, 

And hour of sweet forgiveness flown. 

Think that her sainted mother’s shade 

Reminds thee still of thy promise made, 


When dying, she gave her child to thee, 
Didst thou not vow its friend to be? 


When it from virtue’s path should slide, 
’Gain to the path its foutsteps guide: 
Look on the brows of our babes, and see 
The traces of noble ancestry. 


Look on that eye—Is it not bright? 
Gloweth it not with thy father’s light ? 
Sir Knight, I know thy heart is won; 
Mercy has conquered—the warfare's done. 


Blessings of earth, and blessings of heaven, 
Shall to thy closing life be given. 

Now embrace thy penitent child; 

Sleep shall be broken by visions wild: 

For the angel of mercy shall hover around 
Where mercy her sweetest victory found. 


Shrewsbury, Feb. 13, 1829. A. H. H. 
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TO A FRIEND, 





TO ENGLAND. 





BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


(From the Anniversary.) 
——— 

Home, kindred, friends, and country—these 

Are ties with which we never part ; 
From clime to clime, o’er land and seas, 

We bear them with us in our heart; 
But O’tis hard to feel resigned, 
When these must all be left behind! 


Yet, when the pilgrim’s staff we take, 
And follow Christ from shore to shore, 
Gladly for him we all forsake, 
Press on, and only look before ; 
Though humbled nature mourns her loss, 
The spirit glories in the Cross. 


It is no sin, like man, to weep, 
For Jesus wept o’er Lazarus dead— 
Or yearn for home beyond the deep; 
He had not where to lay his head. 
The patriot pang will he condemn, 
Who griev’d o’er lost Jerusalem ? 


Take up your cross, my friend, again, 
Go forth without the camp to him 

Who left his throne to dwell with men, 
Who died his murderers to redeem: 

O! tell his name to every ear; 

Doubt not, the dead themselves shall hear. 


Hear, and come forth to life anew, 
Then, while the Gentile courts they fill, 
Shall not your Saviour’s word stand true? 
Home, kindred, friends, and country still 
In Candy’s wildest woods you'll find, 
Yet lose not those you left behind. 
EARS AEE LER 
ON THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, 
ROYAL NAVY. 





BY WILLIAM M. COWELL. 
—_— 

And shall thy modest merit pass 
Unknown, unheeded by, 

When hundreds of a meaner class 
Gain immortality? 

Never, while enterprise can claim 

A nation’s thanks, a brave man’s fame. 


Never, while talent, tried and true, 
Can a just tribute raise; 
Never, while one thy virtues knew, 
Js left to speak thy praise: 
Though check’d and blighted thy career, 





Remembrance long shall hold thee dear. 


ON HIS RETURN TO CEYLON, AS A MISSIONARY, AFTER A VISIT 


Thine was no plodding spirit bred, 
In common tracks to toil; 
But thine the task, by Science led, 
To traverse Afric’s soil. 
And on enthusiastic still, 
Thy course was urged through good and ill. 


*Twas whispered that inhuman hands 
On him were falsely laid; 
That, captured by some savage bands, 
He fell beneath the blade. 
Not so—it was the soul would dare, 
More than the sinking frame could bear. 
O, Clapperton, how sad thy doom, 
To perish thus unknown! 
No friends to lay thee in the tomb, 
Save one* true heart alone. 
Each hope, each effort, baulk’d and chill’d, 
And thy great object unfulfill’d. 
And thus he fell—yet while life’s fire 
Flickered with fleeting ray, 
Still would his ardent heart aspire 
To the forbidden way. 
Thus, when the harp’s high sound is gone, 
The thrilling cords still tremble on. 
* Richard Lander. 


The Beauties of Ciess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—<—>—- 











SOLUTION TO STUDY CCIX. 






WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ......E—7X 1 Castle ......E—7 
2 Queen.........G—7X 2 Castle ......G—7 
3 Castle.........6—6X 3 Queen......D—5 
4 Bishop ......D—5xX 4 Castle F—8 to P—7 


5 Bishop ......F—7X 5 King ......F—8 
6 Pawn.......-.G—7 MATE. 


tT 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCIX. 
White to move, and win with a pawn in six moves, 
without taking the castle. 


Slack, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
{From the Liverpool Courier.) 
“Barometer | Extreme Thermo-|Extreme State of tCemarks 
during | meter& | heateu- the Wine| at 
noon. Night. | corse [ree Day. at noon. | norn. 
Feb. ! | | 
18 | 29 62} 38 0; 40 O} 41 O} S. E. |Cloudy. 
19 | 29 45! 36 37 Of; 43 OO} 3.E. |Cloudy. 
20 | 29 40) 37 O} 42 0} 48 O S.E. {|Fair. 
21)28 98] 40 Oj 44 O} 48 O -E. |Rain. 
22/29 20/41 0| 44 0| 48 0) N.NLE. air. 
23 |] 30 32] 36 0} 338 0} 43 0 S.E. |Fair. 
24/29 35) 33 0| 36 0140 0| E. |Snow. 











24th, Snow during the day. 
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Che Investigator, 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, Occasional passages trom Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics.] : 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITIES, 
RESOURCES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. &c. OF THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


(Continued from our last.) 
LECTURE Iv. 
— 


CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, &c. OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 


On entering the room to deliver his fourth and last lecture, 
Mr. Buckingham was received with the warmest applause 
by an audience still more numerous than any which had 
attended the preceding lectures: he was accompanied by 
N. Robinson, Esq. the Mayor, and a considerable num- 
ber of the principal mercantile gentlemen of Liverpool, 
who took their places behind him in the orchestra. On 
commencing, he requested the indulgence of his audience, 
as he was labouring under great exheustion, and a severe 
cold, and begged they would make allowances for this; 
but stated that his spirits rose in proportion as his labours, 
at least in Liverpool, approached success, and would, he 
hoped, bear him through the task he had undertaken. 
(Great applause.) Having thus claimed the forbearance 
of his auditors, Mr. Buckingham proceeded to the follow- 
ing effect: — 

CONSTITUTION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

In exposing the evil consequences of the system pursued 
by the East India Company, and their unfitness for the 
office they have taken upon themselves, I must again 
disclaim. the existence of any vindictive feeling in my 
breast against that body. From the first moment of my 
setting my foot in India, I have always been opposed to 
the system I saw pursued in that country: even whilst 
living immediately under the Company’s government, I 
never shrank from the expression of my feelings in that 
respect, and now, continuing as [ began, it is impossible 
that { should be directed by different motives than those 
which have always influenced me. I have not the slightest 
hostility to any individual in that country, and it is only 
a sense of duty, as a man and an Englishman, which 
induces me to proceed in the course which I have begun. 
( Applause.) The constitution of the East India Com- 
pany is so little understood, even in London, where its 
head-quarters are established, that nothing is more 
common than the grossest errors upon the subject, 
even amongst those who live within its influence, and 
have continual dealings with it, and are continually 
in one way or other coming into contact with it. It 
is, therefore, important to explain the manner in which 
the Company is constituted, in order to show that were 
the individuals composing it the very best men in the 
world, the system itself is so faulty and mischievous, that 
it cannot be continued. The East India Company is 
composed of four or five thousand individuals (for the 
number fluctuates) men, women, and children, the holders 
of India stock. They originally consisted of a joint-stock 
corporation, for the purpose of trading to the East Indies, 
and the privilege of a chartered monopoly was granted to 
them in consideration of the importance of their object, 
the length of the voyage, the risks they ran, and because 
no single merchant could then furnish the requisite capital 
for entering into such a trade. On these accounts the 
Legislature was justified in granting exclusive privileges to 
the newly-established Company as a reward and encourage- 
ment for their enterprise, but the Legislature in fixing a 
period for the expiration of those privileges, evidently con- 
templated the withdrawal of exclusive privileges from the | 
Company, and the restoration of their rights to the public | 





at large. Whatever the Company may have been when 
they were really merchants, they have long since shown 
that they are totally unfit for the management of trade.— 
On this point I shall be able to quote documentary evi- 
dence of their own furnishing, to show by their own 
avowals and correspondence their utter unfitness for trade, 
and in this instance I am not desirous that you should give 
credit to a single syllable I say, unless it be supported by 
evidence of the most undeniable kind. A short time pre- 
vious to the last renewal of the Kast India Company’s 
Charter for twenty years, the Directors wrote a letter, in 
March, 1812, to Lord Melville, then President of the 
Board of Control, with a view to sound the intentions of 
the Board, and ascertain whether there would be any ob- 
jection to a renewal of the Charter for a term of twenty 
years. Amongst the rest, Mr. Canning thought twenty 
years too long a period for the renewal of exclusive privi- 
leges, and the point he advocated was the renewal for 
only ten years, in order gradually to get rid of them alto- 
gether; but his motion was negatived by a small majority. 
In the letter to which I have alluded, the principal ground 
on which the Directors claimed a renewal of the Charter for 
twenty years, was in order that time might be allowed 
them for the liquidation of a debt of seven millions sterling, 
which they had then incurred. A renewed term of twenty 
years was therefore granted them, that they might discharge 
their debts, and put their affairs in order; but instead of 
adopting this course, the debt of seven millions has now 
actually increased to one of more than twenty-five millions ; 
and the Directors will perhaps now contend, that as a term 
of twenty years was granted, to enable them to liquidate 
a debt of seven millions, it is evident that a longer period 
will be requisite for the discharge of one of twenty-five 
millions, and if this be allowed, there is no doubt they will 
go on increasing the debt, and perpetuating the system, 
until, at length, they will demand a renewal of their ex- 
clusive privileges forcenturies. (Great applause.) They 
know very well that the more embarrassed their affairs may 
be, the less inclined will the nation feel to take the concern 
off their hands, and this encourages them to pursue a sys- 
tem which, if adopted by any mercantile house, would 
inevitably lead to bankruptcy and ruin. Thisis one point 
showing, that the Company are absolutely unfit for the 
conduct of mercantile affairs. 

Another peculiar point in the constitution of the Com- 
pany is the limitation of the profits derived by the proprie- 
tors from their capital. In the earlier part of the Com- 
pany’s career, the profits derived by them were enor- 
mously large, amounting frequently to 70 or 80 per cent. 
upon their capital, and had this been fairly acquired, and 
had the rate of profit amounted to 3 or 400 per cent. the 
Company had, no doubt, a right to divide it amongst 
them ; but the Legislature, either through jealousy, or a 
desire of introducing a better system, or imagining that 
these large profits were derived from improper sources, as, 
for instance, from the monopoly of salt, or opium, or 
some of the necessaries of life, or wrung from the natives 
by extortion, or otherwise, limited the rate of dividend to 
be received to 104 per cent. upon their capital, making 
arrangements at the same time for the disposal of any sur- 
plus which might arise, in the liquidation of the Com- 
pany’s debts, in making roads, cutting canals, erecting 
bridges, and other public works of utility or ornament for 
the improvement of the country or the good of the na- 
tives. The Legislature, no doubt, was actuated by the 
best intentions in making these provisions, and had the 
Company acted up to its desires, bridges, roads, and 
other public works would have been constructed, edu- 
cation and improvement would have been disseminated, 
and the Company’s debts would have been discharged,— 
but none of these objects have been accomplished or at- 
tended to, and the Company’s debt of seven millions has 
increased to twenty-five millions, and it still continues to 
increase. This, constituted as the Company is, is a na- 
tural consequence of the limitation of the dividend which 
they are entitled to receive. They say themselves they 





have no motive to attempt any measures for the improve- 
ment of the country, since, whatever that may produce, 
they can only divide amongst themselves their 104 per 
cent. per annum. The realizing of this dividend is all 
they attend to, and if their actual profits do not admit of 
it, they make up the deficiency by borrowing, thus in- 
crease their debt, and pay the interest out of their prin- 
cipal. This is a sufficient reason to account for the Com- 
pany’s not caring whether their trade is prosperous or not. 
Thus they contrive to get deeper and deeper into debt ; 
and supposing that the directors of such a system as this 
were the very best men in the world, it can never be 
imagined that those who uphold it, are qualified for the 
advantageous management of trade. The fact is, that 
whilst free trade has increased to an immense extent, 
comparatively speaking, that carried on by the Company 
has either remained stationary or retrograded. The pro- 
prietors, or holders of India stock, are generally persons 
who know little or nothing of trade; a great many of 
them are retired officers, civil and military, widows and 
children, who have had no facilities for acquiring com- 
mercial knowledge, and possess none whatever. The 
Directors, indeed, do undergo a kind of apprenticeship to 
trade, before their admission to the India House, but this 
is hardly likely to be productive of any beneficial result, 
as may be judged from the system. Major Carnac, who 
interested himself so meritoriously, in India, in abolishing 
the horrid practice of infanticide, was a military man, and 
had spent his whole life in military pursuits ; previous to his 
becoming a member of the Board of Directors, he, as well 
as others, was obliged to undergo a long preparatory 
novitiate. The first two years he spent as a member of 
the committee of shipping, in which capacity he was con- 
sulted as to the fashioning of blocks, the manufacture of 
ropes and cables, and other matters of which he under- 
stood nothing. Again, Mr. Ferguson had been all his 
life an advocate ; he too was obliged to enter this shipping 
concern, of which he knew just as much as the Major; 
thence they were turned over to the buying and selling 
committee, and so on till they had passed nine or ten 
years, before they became Directors and members of the 
corresponding committee, by which time their novitiate 
would have enabled them to forget a great deal of what 
they had spent their lives in acquiring. The officers of 
the Company are thus placed in situations for which they 
are totally unfit; and, in fact, the maxim of the € ny 
seems to be,—** Let every man do what he d not 
understand, and that which he does understand, let some- 
body else do for him.” (Laughter and applause. ) 
DISABILITIES OF ENGLISHMEN IN INDIA. 

The disabilities under which Englishmen in India la- 
bour are numerous, vexatious, and unjust. Amongst tie 
powers held by the Company is that of licensing indivi- 
duals to reside in India, and recalling that license when- 
ever they may think proper. This had its origin in the 
close monopoly vested in the Company, and it was but 
consistent with the system, and reasonable, that whilst 
they had the monopoly, they should have the means of 
preserving it, and therefore the Legislature gave them the 
power to permit individuals to reside in India, and to 
remove such individuals thence, if they should in any way 
interfere with the Company’s monopoly. So arbitrary a 
power as this once granted, under whatever pretext, of 
course was liable to great abuse, and early occasion was 
taken so to abuse it. Instead of applying it merely to the 
purpose for which it was granted, tht preservation of their 
monopoly they used it as an engine of oppression, to pre- 
vent men doing any thing and every thing which free and 
honest men have a right to do, but which may happen to 
be displeasing to the Company... Thus, if a barrister, in 
the courts of law, undertake a cause against the interest or 
pleasure of the Company, he is liable, without a moment’s 
warning, to be taken up, sent on ship-board, and not be 
permitted to go ashore either in India or elsewhere, until 
the vessel in which he is thus arbitrarily banished reaches 
Great Britain. The Grand Jury isin India composed of 
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officers in the Company’s service, and the petty jury of 
Englishmen residing in India on the Company’s license ; 
if a juryman happens to give a verdict displeasing to the 
Company, he, too, is liable to transportation; he may be 
taken up, and sent*on board ship, or, if no ship be ready, 
he may be cast into prison to await the sailing of a vessel 
for England, the captain of which will not venture to land 
his prisoner anywhere else than in England. The same 
system applies to every Englishman residing in India on 
the Company’s license. The disabilities under which 
Englishmen in [ndia labour are so great, that the mention 
of them cannot fail to excite feelings of surprise and indig- 
nation in the breast of every one. They are prohibited the 
right of purchasing or holding land ; an Englishman can- 
not hold a foot of land in India. In other countries the 
landholders are supposed to be the individuals who have 
the greatest interest in supporting the established order of 
things; no species of property can be considered so likely 
to attach a man to the country in which he lives as landed 
property ; and landholders are, therefore, generally con- 
sidered to be the class of subjects most to be depended upon 
for the defence of the country in case of invasion, or any 
other national calamity ; and the very dread of such arevo- 
lution is considered to be the greatest hold upon their loy- 
alty and obedience, Englishmen in India, it might natu- 
rally be supposed, ought to be interested in the soil; but 
instead of that they are treated as aliens, and are not per- 
mitted to hold a foot of land in the country, the people of 
other countries being exempted from all such restrictions. 
The case of the two French gentlemen who came to India, 
and engaged in the cuitivation of coffee, which I men- 
tioned yesterday evening, may be cited as an instance of 
this exemption. To show that this system of restriction 
upon Englishmen is not obsolete, that the laws are not like 
the statutes against witchcraft, and other imaginary crimes, 
on which (though only recently repealed) no one has been 
prosecuted for many years, but are still in active operation, 
I will quote an official document, of recent date, wherein 
it will be seen commerce is stigmatized as a crime, and 
heavy punishments are denounced against those presump- 
tuous individuals who dare to be guilty of the sin of 
buying or selling, or going a few miles beyond their pre- 
scribed bounds. 
« Fort William, General Department, Aug. 4, 1826. 

‘It having come to the knowledge of Government, that 
Europeans are in the habit of visiting the Upper Provinces, in 
the prosecution of commercial speculations, or for the temporary 
purposes of disposing of invesiments of goods, without having 
obtained the previous permission of Government to proceed to 
the interior, notice is hereby given, that instructions will be 
issued to the magistrates of the several districts bordering on 
the rivers, to stop al/ Europeans, wiether British born subjects 
or otherwise, and Americans, not being in the service of his 
Majesty, or in the civil or military service or employment of 
the Honourable Company, who may be found in the interior, 
at a distance of ten miles from the Presidency,and unprovided 
with a passport. 

“* Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the 
Secretary to Government in the General Department, and are 
to contain the following particulars:—Ist, the name and oc- 
cupation of the person applying; 2d, the time of his arrival 
in India, and whether with or without a license from the 
Court of Directors; 3d, the place or places to which the in- 
dividual may be desirous of proceeding; and 4th, the general 
object of his journey. 

“By command of the Right Hon. the Vice-President in 
Council. “«C. LUSHINGTON, 

** Chief Secretary to the Government.” 

Such a document as this ought to be published univer- 
sally throughout the country, in order that every indivi- 
dual in it might be aware of the despotism prevailing in a 
dependency on the British Crown, and to which his coun- 
trymen in India are subjected. ( Applause.) 

The East India Company no longer hold that strictly 
exclusive monopoly which they once possessed, and this is 
owing to those exertions in this country in which the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, with so much credit to themselves, 
took the lead. The Company's monopoly is said to have 
been done away with, and it is the general opinion that 
the trade is now open to all who choose to engage in it ; 


but nothing can be more unfounded than such an opinion. 
It is true, indeed, that any individual may go to Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and a few other ports which the mer- 
chant is permitted to visit, and he may deposit his goods 
there,—but these are not the places calculated for their 
sale or consumption. The miliions of consumers to whom 
he wishes to have access are scattered over the surface of 
the interior; it is, therefore, to the interior that the mer- 
chant wishes to carry his goods, but this he is not per- 
mitted to do; and to add to the impediments in his way, 
there is no house of business in the interior to which he 
can consign them, the only house of the kind, that of 
Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, having been broken up by 
the jealousy of the Company. If, in defiance of these dif- 
ficulties, he still wishes to transmit his goods to the inte- 
rior, from the moment they pass the Mahratta ditch, the 
boundary of Calcutta, a line of excise and custom-houses, 
which are to be met with at every stage, commences, so 
that the transport of English goods from Calcutta to Delhi 
occupies as much time as it takes to convey them from this 
country to Calcutta, which is about foyr months, and the 
price of the goods is enhanced at least 100 per cent. before 
they arrive at the place where they are to be consumed, 
besides the waste of time, which still further increases the 
difficulties with which the trader has to contend. Thus 
afe the benevolent intentions of the legislature frustrated. 
In opening the trade to India it evidently was the inten- 
tion of Parliament to do so in fact as well as in word 3 but 
what answer could the Company give if asked whether 
they had conformed to the design of Parliament in opening 
the trade to India? They must admit that they have 
done all in their power to counteract it; since Englishmen 
in India, with all their other disadvantages, have no power 
to possess house or land, to visit the interior without the 
severest restrictions on their motions and objects, or, in 
fact, to do any thing which honest men and Britons ought 
to have a right to do, excepting on the sufferance of this 
jealous and despotic corporation. (Applause. ) 

STATE OE AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, &c. 

The Hindoos once enjoyed a very high state of civiliza- 
tion, but, from the bad government of their Mogul con- 
querors and their British masters, from this they have 
declined, and have become a rude, ignorant, and half- 
civilized people. This has been the consequence of mis- 
government, notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, the 
richness of the climate, the diversity of mountain and 
valley, the possession of numerous and most useful beasts 
of burthen, and all other advantages which render other 
countries capable of being brought to the highest degree 
of perfection, but which, in this, have been productive of 
no such effect. Agriculture and manufactures are, conse- 
quently, in a very impertect state. The cultivation and 
manufacture of indigo, but a short time ago, were subject 
to all the disadvantages under which other articles labour, 
and the consequence was, that the product was inferior to 
the indigo of any other country; but, by the surreptitious 
application of European skill and capital, this article has 
been rendered superior to that of all other countries, and 
it now constitutes one of the staple and most valuable prd- 
ducts of India. It may therefore fairly be presumed, that 
nothing is wanting but the same means to bring the cotton, 
flax, sugar, wheat, and coffee of India, all now of very 
inferior quality, to the same degree of perfection. That 
European skill and capital are not so employed is solely 
attributable to the absurd and mischievous system of the 
Company, the folly of which may be compared to that of 
the man, who, being possessed of a valuable estate, should 
neglect to avail himself of its capabilities ; or the slug- 
gard, who, having a rich and fertile garden, never put a 
spade into it, but suffered it to be overgrown with weeds, 
and rendered unproductive, instead of making it beneficial 
to himself and all around him. 

(Mr. Buckingham then spoke highly in commendation 
of the pamphlet on the free trade and colonization of 
India, written, we believe, by Mr. Crawfurd, and analysed 





very copiously in the Mercury at the time of its appear- 


ance. Mr. B. spoke of it as a work of the highest value, 
embodying more information, at a cheaper rate than any 
single book which he could name. He then proceeded to 
State some of the objections of the Company to allowing a 
free intercourse with India.) 

One grand argument of the Companv against the set- 
tlement of Europeans in India is, that the Hindoos, 
being a most timid and docile race, would be dispossessed 
of their property by the Englishmen who came to settle 
amongst them. To be sure they would, or, at least of a 
portion of it, but I hope we should give them such a con- 
sideration for it as they would deem satisfactory. I, my- 
self, in coming to Liverpool, have dispossessed the pro- 
prietor of the Waterloo Hotel of his rooms, his beds, his 
breakfasts, dinners, and many other things, but I shall 
pay him for them, and, no doubt, our intercourse will be 
mutually advantageous. To such a place as London, 
for instance, a hundred thousand visitants come daily, 
some to settle, others to depart again; there is not one 
of these hundred thousand individuals that does not 
dispossess the inhabitants of something ; but then, a proper 
equivalent is given for it, and such an exchange is mutually 
beneficial. There ean be no greater benefit to the natives 
of India than the influx of men of intelligence and capital, 
ready to purchase a part of their estates at the full value, 
the effect of which purchase will be to improve the value 
of landed property, and the condition of the people gene- 
rally. To think or say the Hindoos would object to, or be 
injured by such intercourse, would be to say that the land- 
holder is injured by disposing of a part of his property at 
a fair price, for the formation of a road, the construction 
of a canal, or some other object, the effect of which would 
be to double or treble the value of his remaining property. 
Every man must be the warm advocate of such a transfer, 
when he sees the advantages which flow from it to all par- 
ties. Let the Company call this beneficial exchange the 
dispossession of the natives if they will; but every body 
must see that such an argument against the settlement of 
Europeans is the most futile, puerile, and childish, that 
can be imagined. But have the Company themselves, 
who pretend to be so careful of native interests, have they 
dispossessed the natives of nothing ? ( Applause.) Have 
they followed the example set by the Americans in their 
intercourse with the Indians, and given an equivalent for 
all they possess? No such thing; from a mere speck of 
earth, on which they begged permission to build a factory, 
they have gone on, spreading their power and influence 
by degrees, until they have taken possession of the whole 
country in which they were first received as friendless 
and helpless foreigners. They have overturned the thrones 
of the native princes, they have degraded the priesthood, 
and impoverished the inhabitants, and yet they pretend to 
fear that the natives will be dispossessed of their land, and 
that too when the owners would receive a full equivalent, 
and the settlement of the purchasers amongst them would 
be the very best thing that could happen tothem. The 
Company themselves say, ‘* We never touched a foot of 
the soil; the Moguls were lords of all the land; but we 
have never deprived the natives of a foot of it.” Now all 
this may be very true; but whilst they thus abstain from 
taking possession of the land, they take very good care to 
secure to themselves nine-tenths of the produce of it.— 
(Applause.) For such moderation as this, I think, the 
Company are entitled to very little credit, since any man 
would prefer receiving nine-tenths of the produce of an 
estate, without any of the trouble or expense of its culture 
and superintendance, to having the whole estate in his 
own hands. Another objection to the free settlement of 
Europeans, advanced by the Company is, that the settlers, 
by careless or wilful outrages upon native customs, insti- 
tutions, and prejudices, would disgust the Hindoos with 
the Europeans, and lead to some terrible commotion. 
Some of these customs are shocking enough, but I should 
‘be the last man living to desire to see the native institu- 
tions put forcibly aside ; I would have nothing but per- 





suasion used in their conversion; and by teaching them 
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better things, I would have them weaned from their su- Jon account of the simplicity of the natives in their habits 


perstition and ignorance. But have the Company them- 
selves shown any regard for those customs which they pre- 
tend to be so apprehensive of others violating ? It is true, 


indeed, they have not interfered to prevent the burning of 


widows; they have not checked, in the least, the destruc- 
tive pilgrimages to the shrine of Juggernaut, or other 
practices so licentious and atrocious that they cannot be 
mamed in an assembly-like the present; nevertheless, 
with all their affected tenderness for native customs and 
observances, they have, themselves, utterly disregarded 
them whenever it was their interest so to do; they have 
outraged and utterly disregarded native institutions, 
whenever they happened to stand in the way of their 
own advancement and usurpativn. For instance, it was 
one fundamental principle in the institutions of the 
Hindoos, that they were to have princes of their own na- 
tion to rule over them ; another was, that justice should be 
administered by their own judges; and another native 
institution was, that the people were to have sume de- 
gree of influence in settling the amount of taxes to be paid 
to Government, and regulating the administration of the 
revenue. Such privileges as these were probably as dear, 
and certainly more valuable to the Hindoos, than the un- 
interrupted exercise of their religious rites; yet the power 
of preserving their property, the administration of justice 
in native courts, and the privilege of being governed by 
native princes, have all been trampled upon and taken 
away; and, notwithstanding all this, they pretend to enter- 
tain an apprehension that the free settlement of Europeans 
would lead to dangerous outrages on native customs and 
prejudices. They have themselves interfered with them 
whenever it suited their purposes; and when money was 
to be ucquired, or some other object attained, they have 
suffered them to remain untouched. They have taken no 
exception to the abominable and destructive superstitions 
which prevail ; on the contrary, they contrive to make them 
contribute to the supply of their treasury; these horrid 
practices are made the source of guilty profit, and the 
revenue deriyed from them helps to make up the Com. 
pany’s dividends, in the same way as other more legiti- 
mate sources of profit. The Company also entertain, or 
pretend to entertain, strong apprehensions of a rebellion ; 
now, as nations are always slow to resort to the desperate 
expedient of rebellion, all must admit that it is the natural 
tendency of every people to submit toa great deal before they 
are driven to such an expedient, and that unless the limits 
of this forbearance be passed, and the people goaded to it, 
no rebellion can occur. From this very apprehension, had we 
noother proof of the fact, we might learn that the Company’s 
system of goverpment is a bad one, since men never rebel 
against that whic is good. They also pretend to institute 
a comparison between India and America, and to appre- 
hend that India will separate herself from England in the 
same manner as America, if the free resort of Europeans 
be permitted ; but there is not the slightest analogy in the 
condition of the two countries; and, consequently, there 
can be no ground for such an apprehension. As to 
America, I think the very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to both countries, was the separation which has 
taken place. Since one country can only be valuable to 
another in the proportion in which it affords facilities for 
an interchange of productions, America is, at this moment, 
more valuable to this country than she was as a colony; 
she was then the source of very little profit, and of infinite 
trouble and dissatisfaction ; now, all is peace, and the two | 
countries interchange their produce and manufactures to 
I by no means contem- 


and manner of living, labour is so cheap there that no 
Europeans could attempt to compete with the natives. 
Then there are the great heat of the climate and other dis- 
advantages to contend with, which would soon convince 
any English labourer who might happen to make the ex- 
periment, that India is not a place for poor people, and 
compel him to return to tell his countrymen the result of 
his experience. If the rich man be permitted to hold 
a portion of the soil, can we suppose that he would be 
likely to rebel, and thus put his own property into 
danger; or would he not rather have the strongest in- 
terest in supporting all just and proper institutions? 
Admitting the tendency to rebellion against the present 
system, the existence of which is very natural, I hope 
that system is not to be eternal; I hope that, amongst 
the very first consequences resulting from the introduction 
of such individuals as would resort to India, would bea 
reformation of all parts of the system contrary to the 
principles of policy and justice, and [ am sure that if they 
be the cause of such reformation, their settlement far from 
being likely to bring about a disruption of the two countries 
would be far more calculated to render the bonds of union 
ten times stronger than they are. There is one circum- 
stance which makes the connexion between the two coun- 
tries more inseparable than that between England and 
America ever was. When the Americans threw off the 
yoke, it was natural to suppose that, being thrown upon 
their own resources, and with such advantages of climate 
and soil as they possessed, would erect steam-engines and 
manufactories, so as soon to be enabled to compete with 
us, and be utterly independent of us, but notwithstanding 
all this, the Americans still send to us for what they want 
to buy, and where we have equal advantages, they cannot 
compete with us. It is not within the range of possibility 
that England and India can be independent of each other, 
with their respective wants. We have coals, iron, forges, 
machinery, skill, enterprise, and strength, and it is not 
possible for the Hindoos to compete with us in any one of 
these. If they be supplied by us with those articles which 
titey cannot advantageously produce for themselves, there 
can scarcely be any limits to such intercourse, but the 
power of the country to produce commodities in return, 
and finding markets for such portion of them as we do not 
ourselves consume, because we now know that the mere 
return of money for goods is not the species of commerce 
most desirable. Spain and Portugal were in the habit 
of importing ingots of silver and gold; both those coun- 
tries are now in a state of extreme poverty, and it is 
but natural they should be so, notwithstanding their 
former apparent wealth, since silver and gold are but 
the representatives of those things which constitute 
wealth. The only limit to this trade will therefore be 
the power of producing articles for a return. As the 
Hindoos cannot, by any possibility, compete with us 
in those articles, in the production of which we excel, 
so also is it impossible that we should compete with 
them in the production of articles for which our climate 
and soil are utterly unfit. We cannot grow indigo and 
cotton, nor can they compete with us in manufactures ; 
therefore, so long as this mutual dependance exists, there 
must be some connexion between the two countries; and 
when we consider that the one country is inhabited by 
twenty-five millions of industrious and enterprising persons, 
in full activity, or, if not so, only idle from the want of em- 
ployment, and the other occupied by upwards of one hun- 
dred millions, most desirous to possess those articles which 
the others are famed for producing, the warmest imagina- 
tion can scarcely conceive the beneficial advantages of an 





countries are widely different indeed. America, was first | 
peopled with Europeans by persons sent fiom this country 


for their crimes; then by persons fleeing thither to escape ja share, however humble, in promoting so desirable a con- 


persecution ; and then by needy people who went thither | 
as affording more means of subsistence than their own | 
country. The only class of men who would go to India | 


would be men of capital and commercial enterprise ; for, ‘thority of the late Bishop Heber. His is the very best au- 


intercourse between the two; it is enough to make any 
man’s heart swell with delight to consider that he has had 


summation. To show that the natives are not opposed to 
such an intercourse as the Company pretend they are, and 
that they are extremely desirous of it, I may quote the au- 


thority that could be chosen for the purpose; for he went 
from England strongly prejudiced with a contrary belief, 
and the object of his tour through India was not to collect 
commercial information, but it was undertaken by him as 
the head of the Indian church, to examine into the practi- 
cability of extending Christianity, and the benefits that 
might be expected to result from it ; nevertheless, being a 
man of intelligence, of inquiring mind, and candid dispo- 
sition, he could not shut his eyes to the facts which every- 
where pressed themselves upon his observation. He left 
Calcutta to proceed on his contemplated tour, with his mind 
strongly impressed with all the prejudices which it is the un- 
remitting object of the Company to disseminate and con- 
tinue; he was fully convinced that the Hindoos were so wed- 
ded to their own habits, customs, religion, and institutions, 
that they would not wear the manufactures of any other 
people, or made in a manner different from their own; that 
they would not taste any other species of food than that to 
which they had been accustomed ; and that, in fact, there 
was nothing they dreaded so much as the residence of 
Europeans amongst them. It must be admitted, that that 
evidence is the strongest which comes from a man previ- 
ously impressed with contrary opinions, and who has col- 
lected his information, as it were, against his own inclina- 
tions or pre-conceived opinions. The information con- 
tained in the letters of this enlightened prelate has since 
been made public, and I need scarcely say, that it bears 
testimony that wherever the Bishop went, instead of find- 
ing the Hindoos so unchangeable as they had been repre- 
sented to be, he found them as capable of improvement, 
and as open to it, as the people of any other country, and 
he lamented that the difficulties which are thrown in the 
way, the poverty in which the natives are kept, and the. 
heavy impost placed upon European goods, render it 
impossible for the generality of the people to procure them, 
however much they may desire them. It is stated, how- 
ever, in his letters, that the wealthy classes ‘procure for 
themselves the manufactures of Manchester, the hardware 
of Birmingham, the porcelain and china of Staffordshire, 
and other articles of use or luxury, and that other classes 
evince a desire to do the same, a desire which their poverty 
and the difficulties thrown in the way of commerce will not 
permit them to gratify. The Bishop returned with all his 
prejudices removed, and thoroughly impressed with a con- 
viction of the necessity of some alteration in a system 
which had been productive of such misery, poverty, and 
degradation to India, and of such iufinite loss to both 
countries. Were he now living, and called before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, whata body of valuable 
information could he furnish ; and how would he be en- 
abled to expose the misrepresentations of the Company 
and their agents! It is with delight that I do this honour 
to his memory, and it almost seems to me as if Providence 
had placed him in the situation he held, in order to enable 
him to do that which no other Englishman could do. He 
is no more, but he has furnished us with a body of most 
valuable information, which should be most carefully 
treasured up, and of which, I hope, we shall not fail to 
make abundant use, whenever the East India question 
shall come before Parliament. 

SUPERSTITIONS, &c. 
There are, no doubt, but few in this assembly who 
have not heard of the revolting superstitions of the Hindoos, 
of the pilgrimages, and the burning of widows on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, with feelings of horror and 
indignation. I am unwilling that you should take any 
thing on my single testimony, and I can produce unde- 
niable evidence respecting all the topics on which I touch. 
With respect to the pilgrimages to the shrine of Jugger- 
naut, I will quote an extract from a work now in the 
press, written by a person who has long resided in the 
country, and is every way qualified to treat of the subject 
of which he speaks. He tells us that the submissive 
character of the Hindoos, their habit of looking up to 
Government as something immeasurably above them, 








something in the nature of a God, are circumstances 
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highly favourable to the abolition of these horrid customs. ; of dust and cobwebs. Different shelves were filled in the 


We are told, indeed, he says, that the Company respect 
the prejudices of the natives, and adhere as much as 
possible to their laws and customs; but the slightest in- 
spection will convince any man that it is only the most 
cruel and vilest of these prejudices that have been re- 
spected, and that in other things very little attention has 
been paid to the subject. In reference to this statement, 
he gives a note which speaks volumes; it is to the fol- 
lowing effect :—** See regulation 4, 1806, for the care 
with which the most cruel and abominable superstitions, 
those attending the pilgrimages, are sanctioned and orga- 
nized. The Company themselves derive a pecuniary 
profit from these annual pilgrimages, though the loss of 
life attending them is so great, that the surrounding 
country is literally whitened with human bones.” It is 
scarcely possible to entertain the notion that it is a Go- 
vernment calling itself Christian, and professing an 
anxiety for the dessemination of Christianity, that 
sanctions such atrocities! Some of the horrid practices 
attending these pilgrimages, are not peculiar to the wor- 
ship of Juggernaut ; an extensive fair is annually held on 
the banks of the Ganges, at which the most obscene and 
disgusting practices and ceremonies are observed, and from 
these the Company also derive a revenue, the collection of 
which is as well organized as any other, and which is trans- 
mitted to this country for the payment of dividends, like the 
produce of any other source of revenue. There is alsoanother 
assembly held on the Ganges, where the same practices 
are observed. Juggernaut, though only an idol, is re- 
garded as the representative of the Evil Principle, and it 
is considered by the Hindoo devotees an act of the greatest 
merit to throw themselves under the car on which he is 
borne along, suffer it to roll over them, and thus crush 
them to death. Thousands go annually on these pil- 
grimages, and of these, numbers fall victims to this horrid 
superstition, and never return. A heavy tax is laid upon 
the pilgrims; this we might suppose was done to check, 
in some degree, the enormity of the practice, and that the 
procecds would be applied to the amelionation of the con- 
dition of the people, with the intention gradually to do 
away with the revolting and destructive custom. There 
might be some excuse for the collection of the money for 
such a purpose, but it is destined to no such end; 2 con- 
siderable part of it goes to add to the dividends of the pro- 
ptietors of India stock. The Company not only send 
officers to collect these taxes, but they take upon them. 
selves to defray all the expenses out of the proceeds. They 
will not allow the Brahmins to collect the impost, but they 
take the whole to themselves; and out of it, not only pay 
the Brahmins, and provide for the service of the temple, 
but actually support a large establishment of prostitutes, 
and thus are mainly accessary to all the abominable and 
detestable practices attendant upon these pilgrimages. 

Mr. Buckingham then referred to the burning of widows 
and other destructive customs of the Hindoos; but we 
must postpone his remarks upon this subject, and the con- 
clusion of his lecture, till next week. 


same manner, and on one side stood his bed. In acorner, 
somewhat shaded from the light, I beheld two heads, 
white, with dark wigs on them; I entertained no doubt, 
therefore, that among other fancies he was engaged in re- 
making the brazen speaking head of Roger Bacon and Al- 
bertus. Having stated the reports which I had heard 
relative to his wonderful discoveries, I told him frankly 
that mine was a visit of curiosity, and stated that 
if what I had heard was matter of fact, the re- 
searches of the ancient chemists had been unjustly 
derided. He then gave me a history of his studies, 
mentioned some men whom I had happened to know in 
London, who, he alleged, had assured him that they had 
made gold. That having in consequence examined the 
works of the ancient alchymists, and discovered the key 
which they had studiously concealed trom the multitude, 
he had pursued their system under the influence of new 
lights; and after suffering numerous disappointments, 
owing to the ambiguity with which they described their 
processes, he had at length happily succeeded; had made 
gold, and could make as much more as he pleased, even te 
the extent of paying off the national debt in the coin of the 
realm. When asked to produce some of it, * Not 80,’ 
said he; ‘I will show it to no one; I made Lord Liver- 
pool the offer, that if he would introduce me to the King, 
I would show it to his Majesty ; but Lord Liverpool inso- 
lently declined, on the ground that there was no precedent, 
and J am therefore determined that the secret shall die 
with me. It is true, that in order to avenge myself of such 
contempt, I made a communication to the French Ambas- 
sador, prince Polignac, and offered to goto France, and 
transfer to the French Government the entire advantages 
of the discovery ; but, after deluding me and shuffling for 
some time, I found it necessary to treat him with the same 
contempt as the other. The world, Sir, isin my hands and 
my power.’ With respect tothe universal solvent, the at- 
tempt to get a sight of it succeeded no better than the 
former one to see the gold. Mr. Kellerman accounted for 
his having shut up his house and guarded the walls, by 
saying, that the governments of Europe had endeavoured 
to get possession of his secret ; to prevent this he had burnt 
all his writings, and placed spring guns at the windows ; 
by means of his combustibles he could destroy a whole re- 
giment of soldiers if sent against him. He then related, 
that as a farther protection he lived entirely in that room, 
and permitted no one to come into the house; while he 
had locked up every room, except that, with patent pad- 
locks, and sealed the key holes.” 





Vegetable Metamorphoses.—At the last meeting of the 
Royal Institution, Mr. F. Burnet delivered a lecture upon 
Vegetable Metamorphoses, in the course of which he 


from Gerrard’s writings, now before me in print. The 
circumstance to which I have taken the liberty now to call 
your attention, permit me to add, is one of complete in- 
difference to me ; nor do I mean to trouble you again on 
the subject, by taking up my pen, being myself, worthy 
editor, a complete martyr to the most cruel and most se- 
vere disappointment in love. Yours, &c. 
AGAMEMNON. 

Our correspondent then adds the title of the work from 
which Nemo stole the verses. It is as follows :— 

Poems, by John Gerrard, curate of Withycombe, 
Devon, 1769. 

We shall make no apology for giving our readers (say 
the editor of a Literary Journal, 1770) the following poem. 
It will, probably, be long before we can entertain them 
with any thing equal to it :— 

An Epistle from an Unfortunate Gentleman to a Young 
Lady, ‘*occasioned by a catastrophe well known in the 
west.”” 

Our correspondent appends to his letter about a score of 
lines from the printed work, in evidence of the identity of 
the plagiarism of Nemo, of whom we now take our leave 
with repeating our regret, that we cannot withdraw his 
mask, and show him up by name.—£dit. Kal. 


= = . 
sHMathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


78. By Mr. W. Lea, Birmingham.—Given the right 
line a c divided b; it is required to divide it again in z, 
between b and c, so that n.aac may be tom.b2? in @ 
given ratio, n and m being given quantities. 

79. By A. B., Newcastle.—Find the laws of the cene 
tres of gravity of all the triangles which have a come 
mon vertex, a common vertical angle, and equal areas. 

80. By Mr. W. Slade.—A vessel full of water has 
three orifices, A, B,C, by which, all running together, 
it can be emptied in six hours; by the orifice B it would 
be emptied in three-fourths of the time in which 4 alone 
would empty it; and by C in a time greater by five hours 
than it would be emptied by B. In what time would the 
vessel be emptied by each of these holes, taken separately ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No.4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 























noticed some most interesting and extraordinary chang 
which occur in the vegetative process; and he detailed a 
series of them which can be effected by art, whereby one 
part of a plant is made to perform the functions of 
another ; the branches to become roots, the roots branches; 
the leaf-buds to become flower-buds, (producing fruit) and 
the flower-buds leaf-buds. He next noticed the extra- 
ordinary changes which take place in the aspect, weight, 
bulk, and general character of plants when subject to 
careful cultivation. Thus the ¢auliflower originally 
weighed only a quarter of an ounce; in like manner the 
weight of the common cabbage, prior to cultivation, was 
about half an ounce. Specimens of that esculent are 
now to be found weighing sixty pounds each. 


Literature, Criticism, Nc. 
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THE MODERN ALCHYWMIST. 





— 

(From Sir Richard Phillips’s Personal Narrative. ) 

‘*T lament,” says he, **that I have not the pencil of 
Hogarth, for a more original figure never was seen. He 
was about six feet high, and of athleticmake: on his head 
was a white night-cap, his dress consisted of a long 
great coat, once green, and be had a sort of jockey waist- 
coat with three tiers of pockets. His manner was ex- 
tremely polite and graceful, but my attention was chiefly 
absorbed by his singular physiognomy. His complexion 
was omy sallow, and his eyes large, black, and rolling. 
He conducted me into a very large parlour, with a window 
looking backward, and having locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket, he desired me to be seated in one of 
two large arm chairs covered with sheep skins. The room 
was a realization of the well-known picture of Teniers’s 
Alchymist. The floor was covered with retorts, crucibles, 
alembics, jars, botties in various shapes, intermingled with 
ald books piled upon each other, with a sufficient quantity 





PLAGIARISM DETECTED, 
= _—— 

Our readers know that when we detect a literary pirate 
we treat him without ceremony, asa vile compound of 
thief and liar. We never mince the matter; and we only 
regret that we do not know the name of the correspondent 
who transmitted to us some very good verses, which were 
introduced in the last Kaleidoscope, under the signature of 
Nemo. The note accompanying the communication ar- 
sured us that the verses were original. 

It appears from the note we are about to transcribe, 
that the lines to a young lady were written upwards of 
sixty years ago. —_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—-Some poetical lines in the last Kaleidoscope, 
signed Nemo, having, perhaps, through some mistake, 
appeared with the title of ** original,” I respectfully beg 
leave to inclose you the first and last parts of an extract 





Cive Table. 

















Days. Morn./Even. Height. | Festivals ,&c. 

h.m.h m.ft. in. 
Tuesday -- 3} 9 2 9 3115 8 |Shrove Tuesday. 
Wednesday 4| 9 5610 2317 11 |Ash Wednesday. 
Thursday 5/10 4611 919 10 |New Moon, Ob. 23m. even- 
Friday ---- 6/11 3211 5521 5 
Saturday-. 7|}——. 0 1727 11 Perpetua. 
Sunday---- 8} 0 38 1 121 8 ‘First Sunday in Lent. 
Monday -- 8} 1 22 1 4620 3 | 
Tuesday --10/'2 6 22818 5 

senor eronerenenant nase tnt ceen 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 

In the Press, and will be published on Friday next, the 6th 
of March, to be had of all the Agents for the Mercury and 
Kaleidoscope, Price ONE SHILLING, 

A very copious REPORT of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S 
LECTURES on India, Free Trade, Monupoly, Natural His- 
tory, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, &c. 

—--— | 


Go Correspondents. 


Mr. PemBrrTon’s Portry.—We shall next week insert some of 
this gentleman’s productions. 

SINGULAR Property oF Ficures.—We have in store several 
further communications respecting the properties of figures, 
to which we have lately drawn the attention of our readers. 
The letter of Philarithmus, which we have this 
day, is extremely satisfactory. 

Mr. Bucktncuam’s Lecrurgs.—We shall next week bring our 
detailed report ef Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures to a close, 
which will leave us more space than we have lately had fog 
other matter, including the story of Nogales. 
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Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printi 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and ie be 
of all Booksellers. 
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